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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
AMY. 

Little Amy was a pleasant child. She was rare- 
ly out of temper, and was so obliging that she 
would run all over the house to find anything you 
wanted. But she had some faults which gave her 


mother trouble. When a new plan came into her 
head, she could think of nothing else; everything 
must be put off till it was executed. If any pleas- 
ure was in prospect, she was in such a perfect fe- 
ver of expectation, that she could not attend to 
anything else till the time came. In this way she 
often lost pleasures which she might have enjoyed. 

Once her father had promised to give her a 
sleigh ride the next day. He did not name the 
hour, but immediately after breakfast her cloak 
and bonnet were on, and she spent an hour in 
looking out at the window, running to the door, 
and wondering where her father could possibly be. 

At last he came. {‘ What, Amy, are you ready 
now?” said he; ‘‘I did not expect to go till this 
afternoon, for I am hurried this morning. How- 
ever, you need not look so dismal about it; I can 
give you a short ride now, if you prefer it to a 
long one this afternoon.” 

‘**Can’t I go this afternoon too, papa?” 

**No, you must take your choice, and decide 
quickly, for I am in a hurry.” 

‘‘ Then I choose to go now, papa.” 

So Amy had a ride round two or three squares; 
but she was very sorry she had not waited, when 
she found that her father had the whole afternoon 
at his disposal, and could have taken her out of 
town. 

Another day, she had a present of a doll, from 
her brother Charles, ‘‘Oh, how I wish Mary 
was at home,” said she, ‘‘to dress it for me. 
Will you give me something to dress it with, 
mamma?” 

‘* What should you like, Amy?” 

‘© A piece of silk, if you please mamma.” 

Her mother looked and found a piece of pink 
silk. 

‘© Oh this is beautiful; thank you, dear mamma. 
How I do wish Mary was at home.” 

‘* She will be at home tomorrow you know, and 
you can easily wait tillthen. Mary is such a nice 
mantuamaker for dolls, that she will make yours 
look very prettily.” 

‘* Yes, mamma, but—I don’t like to wait till 
to-morrow; don’t you think I could dress it my- 
self? if you would only show me a little, mamma.” 

No, my dear, I shall not shew you at all, be- 
cause I think it best for youto wait. However, 
if you choose to cut the dress yourself, you can 

_ do as you please, the silk is your own; only you 
must remember that if you spoil that, I shall not 
give you another piece.” 


Amy looked quite sad at hearing this, but on 
the whole she thought she would try to wait. So 
she put her doll away and went into her babyhouse 
to look at and re-arrange some of her possessions 
there. But, somehow or other, none of these 
things pleased her now—she had seen them so 
many times, she said, she was tired of them, and 
how pretty her new doll would look, sitting in the 
miniature arm chair! If it was only dressqs! So 
she took it out again, and looked at it, and looked 
at the silk, and by this time, her resolution of 
waiting had quite vanished. 

‘*T guess it is not so very hard, after all,” 
thought she, ‘‘ to make a doll’s gown; I am sure 
Mary always does it easy enough; and besides, 
how am I to learn if I never try?” 

So she began, and oh the pulling and twitching, 
the stretching and puckering, to which the poor 
piece of silk was subjected to make it go right, 
when it was cut wrong. No, it would notdo. So 
Amy was obliged to confess, when, after toiling 
an hour, she contemplated the result of her labors, 
which certainly did not look like any thing she 
had ever seen before, least of all like a frock. 
Poor Amy could not help crying. However, she 
felt that she alone was to blame, so she wiped 
away her tears as quickly as she could, and. went 
to relate her misfortunes to her mother. 

Her mother did not laugh, as Amy had feared 
she would, at the sight of the strange-looking gar- 
*ment she showed her; she did not even say, ‘‘I 
told you so, Amy;”’ she only said, ‘‘I am sorry 
for you, my dear,” and Amy felt this more than 
the severest reproof, 

She remembered this lesson for several weeks; 
but then it was forgotten, as you will see. 

**Oh dear!” said little Amy, coming into the 
room where her mother was, with a flushed and 
sorrowful face, and pushing the hair from her 
forehead; ‘‘Oh dear! my sweet pea never will 
grow, I know.” 

‘* Sweet pea?”’ said her mother, inquiringly. 

** Yes, mamma, the one Mary gave me, you 
know. I planted it yesterday, and it has not be- 
gun to sprout yet.” 

‘* It is too soori to expect it yet, my dear; you 
must wait patiently several days, perhaps a week. 
But what have you been doing to get so hot and 
tired?” 

** Only digging up 
see if it had sprouted.’ 
** And how many times before have you dug it 
u 99? 

‘** Only twice, mamma.” 

‘** Only three times in twenty four hours! I 
shall be very much surprised if it sprouts at all, 
now.” 

‘© Oh mamma, I did not hurt it; I was careful. 
Mary advised me not to dig it up at all, but I could 
not wait. I wish it did not take so long for things 
to grow.” 

** You would like to have seeds spring up the 
moment they were planted, I suppose.” 

‘* Oh yes, how delightful that would be; if they 
would grow so fast, we could see them growing, 
and see the flowers opening!” 

** You would have no objection to weeds grow- 
ing in the same way, I conélude.” 

**Oh yes, mamma, I should, a great deal of 
objection; it takes me half the time now to keep 
the weeds out of my garden. I would have them 
grow so slow—oh so slow! you cannot think; or 
else I would not have any weeds at all; that would 
be better still.” 

‘* A fine world you would have, no doubt, . if 
you had the diréction of things; but perhaps I will 


my sweet pea, mamma, to 








talk with you some other time about the uses of 
weeds; at present—”’ 

‘*The uses of weeds, mother!’ interrupted 
Amy, opening her eyes very wide, what possible 
use can they be of?” 

‘*Perhaps to teach impatient little girls, pa- 
ftence. But at present, I have something more to 
say to you about this business of wailing. To 
wait, is a lesson which God takes great painste 
teach all his creatures, but which you, my little 
Amy, have not yet learned.” 

‘* How does God teach it, mamma? 
see.” 

‘*Is He not teaching it to you, by means of your 
sweet-pea? Every day, every hour, every mo- 
ment which intervenes between your planting it, 
and its growing up, be saysto you, watt. Then. 
after it is grown up, you must wait again for the 
buds to appear, and then again, many days, for 
them slowly, slowly, to open.” 

' “Tt is very curious, mamma,” said Amy, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but I never thought before that 
God was teaching me a lesson by it. But then it 
is not for me alone. He says, wait, to everybody 
else, don’t He?” 

“Certainly; but it is not without design that he 
has so ordered things, for he might have made 
plants grow in a minute, as you proposed. Then 
think how long the farmers have to wait for their 
harvest; from spring till autumn. In fact, men 
have to wait for everything that is valuable.” 

**Do they? for everything?” and Amy looked 
slowly round the room as if she expected to find 
some exception. 

** Yes, if a man undertakes to be rich, or learn- 
ed, or holy, he must not only labor, but wait, many 
years, before his labor can be successful. If you 
will bring me a Bible, I will show you a verse in 
which this subject is spoken of.” 

Amy brought the Bible, aud her mother turned 
to the fifth chapter of James and the seventh verse, 
and read these words. ‘‘ Behold the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit-of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it, until he receive the early 
and latter rain. Be ye also patient.” You see 
you would not do for a busbandman, without more 
pationce.” 

‘*T will have more, I am determined, mamma,” 
said Amy, with great energy; ‘‘I will not dig up 
my sweet pea again.” 

‘* Then consider how long we had to wait, your 
father and I, before you grew up to your present 
size. At first, you were a little, helpless, uncon- 
scious baby, and I had to wait many months before 
you took notice of any thing, or learned to know 
me. Suppose I had said as you did about your 
seed, ‘‘ Oh dear! this baby never will grow up, I 


J do not 


‘know; and so had neglected you, and let you suf- 


for for want of proper care.” 

Amy looked very much concerned, but did not 
reply. 

Her mother went on. ‘*Then I had to wait 
many more months for you to learn to walk, tak- 
ing the greatest pains with you all the time, and 
leading you along, step by step, and day by day. 
Then the same process was repeated in teaching 
you to talk, and finally to read—and now,” said 
she, stopping and kissing her as she saw how 
grave and anxious Amy looked, at the thought of 
all this trouble she had made, ‘‘now, you have 
grown up into quite a big girl.” 

Amy looked as if she did not know whether to 
laugh or to cry. She smiled as she returned her 
mother’s kiss, and then the tears came into her ~ 
eyes, as she began to say, 

‘© T am afraid you will have to wait,” —she would 
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have said, ‘a long time, before you will see me|chant assuming a smiling countenance, begged his of that opinion. But the more general opinion is, 
what you want me to be;” but a choking sensa-}son to pass on, and to come and dine with him on | that the sacred writer has reference to open courts, 
tion in her throat stopped her. Her mother, how-}his return. ‘‘ No;” replied the officer sternly, which were erected for private devotion. In one 
ever understood her. She drew Amy to her and| ‘let me first see if your weights are just; soldier, | of these our Saviour is said to have entered, where 
kissed her again. bring me hither immediately his balance and he continued all night in prayer. 
‘‘Well,my dear little girl,” said she, ‘‘I am will-| weights.” ‘The father, after seeing his fraudu- J. How came the people to think of erecting 
ing to wait; if I can see you making a little pro-|lent weights and measures destroyed, vainly | Synagogues afier the captivity? 
gress from day to day, it is all I ask. 


a moment.”’ 


And most fervently did Amy resolve that she 


You must | imagined that all was over, and began to console 
be willing to wait, too, about yourself, and not be 
discouraged if you do not overcome your faults in 


himself with the loss he had sustained, when the 
Naib condemned him to pay a fine of fifty piastres, 
and to receive the same number of blows with a 
stick on the soles of his feet, as if he had been an 


M. Previous to that period, the people had been 
very ignorant of the law of God, and their igno- 
rance led them into many transgressions. Con- 
sequently, Levites were employed to read the law 
to them in every city. But the inconvenience of 


would strive from day to day to be all her dear] indifferent offender; which punishment was inflict- meeting, without having something to protect them 
mother wished. Of course, she was not success-|ed on the spot. from the storm and heat, induced them to erect 
ful at once, but. she went on trying. Whenever The son, then dismounting from his horse, houses for this purpose. These were called syn- 
her flowers did not grow as fast as she wished, |threw himself at his father’s feet, and with tears | agogues, and were the origin of synagogues in 
or when any project of pleasure was obliged to be addressed him thus: ‘‘ Father, I have discharged Judea. 


put off on account of the weather, she would say | my duty to my God, my sovereign, and to my 
to herself, ‘‘ God is telling me to wait, and I will 
wait patiently.” L. 











NARRATIVE. 








=|you; I am sorry it has fallen to my lot; but my 


country; permit me now to acquit the debt I owe 
to a Parent. Justice is blind, it is the hand of 
God upon earth, it knows not parents; you have 
offended justice, another would have punished 


J. But, mother, we can read the Scriptures at 
home. Why could not the Jews? 

M. Because, my dear, but very few of the Jews 
had them to read. The art of printing had not, at 
that time, been discovered, and the people had no 
books but what were in manuscript. 


JUSTICE. duty is my supreme law. My conscience would J. What was the number of synagogues, 
There are many persons who consider that not suffer me to act otherwise; let me beseech mother? 4 
God is so full of compassion and love, that when| you to be just for the future, and instead of blam- M. In the time of our Saviour, there was no 
He shall demand them to appear before Him in ing, pity that son, who, after having several times town in Judea but what had one or more syna- 
judgment, it will not be required of them to give a| admonished you in vain, has been compelled by | 8°SUes and the Jews say, that at that time, Jeru- 
strict account of what they term “little ” sins;|your own fraudulent behaviour and obstinacy, to salem, alone, contained four hundred and eighty. 
neither will they receive punishment for what they | exercise the severity of the law against you.” J. berhnae were the services of the synagogues, 
are pleased to call small offences, and trifling Having said this, he mounted his horse again, mother? A ioe they confined to reading the 
omissions of duty. But, my young reader, be you| and continued his course, amidst the acclamations Scriptures? 
not so deceived. Think not that because you| and praises of the multitude, for so extraordinary a M. The services ofthe synagognes were prayer, 
have been guilty of breaking only a few of God’s piece of justice. The sovereign, being informed reading the Scriptures, and preaching or expound- 
most -righteous laws, He will pass over your of this adventure, shortly afterwards raised the |!"8- In their prayers, the Jews used liturgies, 
offeuces and take no cognizance of your sinful-| young Naib to the office of Cadi; by degrees he which contain all the prescribed forms of worship. 
ness. True, God has expressed his love to be| Was promoted to that of Visier, and no one in that These, at first, were very few, but they have since 
more boundless than the wide spread ocean, yet | station ever displayed more prudence, wisdom and | 8° greatly increased, and are incumbered with so 
he has also declared that the soul that sins, it shall | justice. : ° many rites and ceremonies, that they equal, if 
die, and that eternally; and if you are among This is the view that God takes of sin, and this | %°t exceed, the superstitions of the popish service, 
those who despise his precepts, and live at enmity is the way he will execute justice. He being so J. Did the Jews pray at no other times, than 
to the Lord, flatter not yourself if you should die| pure and holy, the smallest crimes appear most when they attended on the servige of the syna- 
in your sins that the mercy of God would protect} hideous to his sight. Guilty and polluted as we | 8°&Ues- 
you from future punishment. God has given us| are, and so deficient in that holiness which God M. They could pray as often as they pleased, 
certain commands, which, if we violate, He says|demands from us, He has wounded his Son Jesus and no doubt many of the pious among them, 
will bring upon us punishment. Now, if we do| Christ for our sins, and bruised him for our ini- availed themselves of the privilege of praying a 
break his laws, and He should pay no regard to| quities. Of ourselves we never can please God, great deal. It was aconstant practice among the 
it, but let us hereafter share with the righteous|and it is only through the merits of Jesus that we Jews generally, to pray three times a day. -Thus | 
the same privileges and blessings, this would make | can expect to escape the visitation of God’s justice did David, and thus did Daniel. The former 
him an unjust God, and render him the God of| for our numberless transgressions. a eee ee and at noon do I praise 
lies. And, therefore, though we may be greatly} Make then this dear Saviour, my young readers, thee;’ and the latter tells us, that notwithstanding 
loved by our heavenly Parent, he would have to| your friend while you live. Renounce all-unho- the king’s decree to the contrary, ‘‘he kneeled 
inflict punishment in order to retain his purity and |liness, either in thought, word or deed. Let Je- | UPOM Is knees three times a day, and prayed and 
justice. We often hear of instances where tem-| Sus be your example and pattern in all things, and | 8V¢ thanks unto God 7 he had done aforetime. 
poral rulers are so faithful in the execution of| depend upon him for acceptance at the bar of the It oe generally believed by the Jews, that the 
penalties upon offenders against human laws, that it|most high God. Then, when you stand before | ferings of the daily sacrifice, and the burning of 
is even at the expense of causing a parent to|the eternal tribunal, clothed with the righteous- | mcense at the time of the sacrifice, was to render 
writhe with agony, or a dear friend to part with|ness of your Saviour, it will not be said to you, as God propitious unto them, and to make their 
life. One, among other instances of the kind, is| ¥a8 proclaimed in ancient days to the profligate | Prayers acceptable. They were, therefore, very 
the following: Belshazzar, ‘‘ Thou art weighed in the balance and careful to have the time of their prayers corres- 
A merchant of Smyrna had a son, who after| found wanting.” H.M. B._ |pond with the time of the offerings at the temple. 
profiting by that confined education which the And as soon as synagogues were erected, the 
Turks generally give their children, had risen to hours of public devotion in them, corresponded 
the office of Naib, (lieutenant to the Cadi or Mayor with the morning and evening service at the tem- 
of the city,) one of whose duties is to inspect the Written for the Youth's Companion, |Pl€-. The same hours were also observed in their 
weights and measures, which the merchants and SYNAGOGUES. private prayers wherever they were, though in the 
dealers use in commerce. One day as this officer| Juliana. I read, this morning, about those who mrects or in the market, Many of them bad up- 
was going his rounds, some neighbors of an old|love to pray standing in the synagogue. I should J nedhincmatep mage tps oran Diggs pheoitel uae saat | 
merchant who knew enough of his character to|like to know what a synagogue is, mother, consecrated for the we teed of prayer. In such 
suspect that he might stand in need of caution,| Mother. Synagogues are places appropriated > Sere Cornelius was praying, at the ninth hour of 
advised him to be prepared for the visit of the/to religious worship among the Jews, somewhat eres eee ee en oe _— oe 
Naib, and take care to conceal his weights and| resembling our churches or meetinghouses, “we * . ; 
measures before he should appear; but this old| J. Did the Jews always have synagogues? J. 1 should like to know whether the service of 
offender thinking that as this Naib was his own| WM. Not always. It is generally supposed that a py wo "he ee nine day. 
son, he would not expose him to public disgrace, | they were first established soon after the return Py here: baum Tae ee 
laughed at their advice, and with great unconcern| of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, some- sorties Cie perzrmed tires fines 0 week. Be- 
waited at the door of his shop for the arrival of| what more than five hundred years before the sides, at their fasts and festivals, they assembled 
the officer. sidsistee of Ctelet. at the synagogues three times a day. Their 
The Naib, who was not ignorant of his father’s} J. But, mother, I thought synagogues were es- a vd days were Monday, Thursday, 
character and disposition, and who had often|tablished before the captivity, and that the Baby- << ae: . 
warned rg in vain of his danger, was now resolv-|lonians burned them; for it is said in Poses «i ow read the whole of the Bible at the 
ed to make an example-of him. Addressing him, | « “she oe eee 
therefore, in a shave tone, he commanded Fim to land saitierdutaibekculpieent ielinen wtene M. No, my dear, they had no part of the New 
produce his ee and weights, in order to their] M. Some think that they were, ‘and the text ce seamed that apr uy — . ea ther 
dergoing a public examination. : “ : ag : elr reading was, at first, confined to wha 
undergoing a p The old mer-| you have mentioned has been alleged in support called the iow: that is the five books of Moses. 
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This was divided into as many sections as there 
were weeks in the year. On Monday, they com- 
menced with the lesson designed for that week, 
and read it half through, and on Thursday they 
read the remainder. On Sabbath they read it all 
over again, both morning and evening. Finally, 
when the reading of the prophets was added to 
that of the law, they observed the same order in 
that also. 

J. Did they have ministers, mother, to perform 
the service of the synagogues? 

M. In every synagogue there were different 
officers, called ministers, solemnly consecrated to 
the work by the imposition of hands. The first 
were the governors or elders; next to them was 
the minister of the synagogue, whose duty it was 
to offer up public prayers for the whole congrega- 
tion; and next, were the deacons or inferior min- 
isters; who had the charge of the Scriptures, lit- 
urgies, and all the utensils of the synagogues, 
These were especially required to look over those 
who read the law and the prophets, correct all 
mistakes, and take the book when the reading was 
finished. And thus it is said of our Saviour, when 
he read in the synagogue of Nazareth, that when 
he had closed the book he gave it again to the 
minister, that is, the deacon of the synagoyue. 

The next officer of the Synagogue was the in- 
terpreter. His business was to translate into 
Chaidee, the lessons, as they were read in the 
Hebrew. As much skill and learning were neces- 
sary to fit a person for this office, when they ob- 
tained a suitable one, they retained him by a sala- 
ry, and admitted him as a standing minister of the 
synagogue. 

J. Why were the lessons translated into Chal- 
dee, mother? 

M. Because that language was then spoken by 
the Jews, 

J. The erection of synagogues must, I think, 
have been of very great benefit to the Jews. 

M. They undoubtedly were, and the grand cause 
of their being preserved from those idolatrous 
practices to which they had been so much inclined 
before the captivity. Previous to that event, they 
had no places to which they could resort for pub- 
lic instruction, and had very little knowledge of 
the Scriptures, But by means of synagogue wor- 
ship, they were made acquainted with the law of 
God, saw the guilt and danger of idolatry,and were 
preserved from it. 








THE NURSERY. 


TOO CERTAIN, ° 

** Father, I am tired of reading the Bible. I 
have read it so often, that I know every thing 
in it.” 

Everything, my son? Do you think you could 
not find one chapter that would contain something 
you have never yet noticed? 

** Yes, father, I think so. 1 am sure I know 
all that is in the historical parts of the Bible.” 

Well, let ine try you. When were a large 
number of men fed with a few loaves of bread, 
and a supply left when they had done eating? 

‘Why, father, surely I remember Christ’s 
feeding several thousand persons, at two different 
times, with a few loaves and fishes.” 

Very well, those are two instances; 
a third. 

‘« There is no other in the Bible.” 

You are perfectly sure of that, are you? Sup- 
pose you reflect a little before you answer again. 

** Yes, father. I have thought, and I am cer- 
tain there is no other miracle of the kind mention- 
ed in the Bible.” 

Well, my son, open your Bible at the fourth 
chapter of the fourth book of Kings. 

** The fourth book of Kings! _ Father, there is 
no such book.” 

Hand me the Bible. What does this title say? 

“It is ‘ The Second Book of the Kings, com- 
monly called the Fourth Book of the Kings.’ ” 

Well, there is one thing learned by the boy 














now tell me 





that knew the Bible so well. Now turn to the 
fourth chapter, and read from the forty second 
verse, 

** Here it is, sir; ‘ And there came a man from 
Baal-shalisha, and brought the man of God’? ?— 

Who was that man of God? 

*“*T must look. It was the prophet Elisha.” 

Now proceed. 

*** And brought the man of God bread of the 
first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and full ears 
of corn in the husk thereof. And he said, Give 
unto the people that they may eat. And his ser- 
vitor said, What! should I set this before a hun- 
dred men? He said again, Give the people that 
they may eat; for thus saith the Lord, ‘They shall 
eat and leave thereof. So he set it before them, 
and they did eat, and left thereof, according to the 
word of the Lord.’ ” ; 

That will do for this time, my son. I have 
never wished to make the reading of the Scriptures 
tedious by requiring you to read them continually, 
without giving you other books to read. But I 
wanted to convince you how mistaken young peo- 
ple are apt to be in their ideas of their own knowl- 
edge. There are thousands of children—yes, 
and of men and women too—who would read with 
great interest many passages of the Bible, if they 
found them in a fresh and beautiful volume, which 
they believed to contain nothing but what is pub- 
lished for the first time. Remember this, and let 
me advise you to read the four books of Kings, 
and to make a list of all the passages you will find 
there, that, like the one you have just read, is as 
new to you as if you had never heard or read 
them.— Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A BENEVOLENT Boy, 

Mr. Editor,—The following interesting fact ap- 
peared (in nearly the following language) in the 
New Hampshire Observer a few years since, and 
as I do not remember tu have seen it in the Youth’s 
Companion, I forward it for publication if you 
should think proper. 

Near Exeter, in England, there lived a poor 
ragged boy, an apprentice, noted in the village 
for his ignorance and vice. He could not even 
read. One Sabbath he happened to enter a meet- 
inghouse in Exeter, and was induced to go again 
and again, till the truth arrested his attention and 
awakened his conscience. After a few months he 
found peace in believing. He now asked the 
question, ‘‘ What can I do?” not, as I fear many 
of my readers do, with a wish to excuse himself, 
but with a sincere desire to know and do his duty, 
Let us read his answer in his life. He first learn- 
ed to read that he might have access to the Bible, 
In this, his only assistance was a poor old woman, 
who could hardly see to read at all. He now 
thought of the many children in the neighborhood 
who were ignorant and wicked, as he once was, 
and resolved to go and instruct them. He went 
round to the houses and invited the children to 
come to school, and in a short time he had formed 
no less than three Sabbath Schools. He uttended all 
three himself, and defrayed the expenses which accru- 
ed from his own small earnings. His benevolence 
was not satisfied. ‘* Why, there are many grown 
up people,” he thought, ‘‘ who cannot read, and 
who know nothing of Jesus Christ and of heaven; 
I should like to go and teach them.” And ina 
short time he had also three adult schools. He was 
still desirous of doing more good. He obtained 
the requisite education, and left his own country, 
where he had labored so faithfully in his Master’s 
cause, to preach the gospel in a foreign land. 
Who can tell how much good he may yet do, and 
how great will be his reward in heaven! Truly, 
any one who has the love of Jesus in his heart 
may do much good, and none of us will know how 
much we can dotill we try. My young friends, do 
any of you ask, ‘* what can I do?” Try, try, and 
you will see; try in the right way, and God will 





smile upon and bless you, and others will be bless- 
ed through your efforts and prayers, L. D. 








__SABBATH scHoot. 


, From the Southern Christian Advocate, 
VISIT TO A COUNTRY SABBATH SCHOOL, 

Perhaps some little boys and girls have never 
been in the country to a Sabbath School, and would 
be pleased to read about one I attended, of which 
I shall inform you. 

In August last, a party of us were in the city of 
S , and being anxious to spend the foliowing 
Sabbath in the country, we cencluded to ride 
twenty miles from that place the next day. It was 
a delightful Friday morning, about eight o’clock, 
when the stage-coach drove up, and in we all 
went; passing on our way through pretty villages, 
where all the people seemed very happy. As the 
stage drove along, we had glances on either side 
of pretty little country children, some of whom 
would be sitting on the steps of their doors, sew- 
ing and singing; others, with their baskets of 
grain, feeding the chickens; and a third clas- 
playing together. We arrived at our anticipated 
stopping place, with which we were quite delight- 
ed; its situation being beautifully rural and retir- 
ed. The little birds singing all around us, the 
balmy air which was filled with the perfume of 
wild flowers, and the variety of foliage the trees 
presented, impressed upon my mind the goodness 
of that God, which every thing around me seem- 
ed to proclaim. On Saturday, I inquired wheth- 
er there was a church near, and Sabbath School. 
I was informed, there was a Methodist church, and 
a school composed of fifty'scholars, | must tell my 
Juvenile readers I was delighted, for I always lov- 
ed to be with those who are pointing the youthful 
mind to Him who says, ‘* They who seek me ear- 
ly shall find me.” Taccordingly visited the school, 
and was delighted. When [ entered the room, 
the superintendent, believing I was a stranger, 
presented me with a hymn book, inviting me to 
join with them in the exercises, to which | gladly 
assented. The hymn was announced, which | 
doubt not many little children are well acquainted 
with. It commenced with these words— 

“All hail the power of Jesus? name,” 

Every voice seemed raised in ascriptions of 
praise to God, and the music was truly delightful. 
After prayer, the lessons were recited, and such 
instruction given, as led the youthful mind to seek 
Jesus, who loves to have us serve him in the spring 
time of life. I was somewhat astonished in seeing 
one class use signs with their hands, and began to 
suspect they were deaf and dumb, which, upon a 
close examination, I found to be really the fact. 
The class was composed of four boys, who seemed 
quite happy, and very anxious to receive instruc- 
tion. I can scarcely express how much I felt for 
them, and oh, thought I, how good children ought 
to be who can speak and hear; surely they ought 
to love God very much, and be very diligent 
scholars. 

The time for dismission arrived, and there was 
a society formed in that place, which I thought 
must have been called the ‘ Cent Society,” for 
every child gave the teacher one cent every Sun- 
day forthe society. The superintendent announc- 
ed that he held in his hand twenty-five cents from a 
litle deaf and dumb boy, who had saved that 
amount from his earnings to present that day, 
which he highly approved of, and exhorted all 
present to follow his example 

I returned home in quite a thoughtful mood, 
conjecturing how the money was earned; and 
being anxious to know positively, inquired, and was 
informed that the little boy attended ‘to his moth- 
er’s garden, and was so very good to her, that she 
gave him twelve cents every week. So you see, 
children, how much is gained by being good and 
industrious; and let one who feels interested for 
you, beseech you to do likewise, and by so doing 
you will gain, not only the approbation of your 
parents, but of God, who says in one of the com- 
mandments, ‘* Honor thy father and mother,” 
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Now, I expect my little readers would like to 
know how I knew the signs used by the deaf and 
dumb. Well, I will tell you where | first saw 
them. It was in Hartford, which is in Connecti- 
cut, where there is an institution expressly for 
such; where there are more than a hundred schol- 
ars, who are taught to read, write and cipher. 
When I was in that place, it afforded me much 
satisfaction to visit the institution, and see the pu- 
pils learning. One class particularly attracted my 
attention, composed of scholars not older than 
twelve years. They were all standing against a 
large black board, upon which they wrote with a 
piece of chalk the word they learned to spell with 
their fingers. The teacher taught them to spell 
the word Cup, while I was there, and let me tell 
you how. He prefigured the word by showing 
them the shape, which they spelled with their fin- 
gers, and if correct would write on the slate. 
Some really astonished me, particularly one little 
girl, who seemed so very correct I was induced to 
ask the teacher her name, whica he told me, say- 
ing she was a Charlestonian, and a very promis- 
ing girl. I felt truly delighted, to know that per- 
sons so much afflicted could learn to read. and 
write, and I doubt not all such feel very thankful. 
Now, little readers, only think how good God has 
been, to favor you above many other children 
with hearing and speech, by which means you can 
so easily learn the way to heaven; and in no bet- 
ter way could you show your gratitude, than by 
giving him your heart in the days of your youth. 
And in conclusion, let one who loves you entreat 
you to ‘“*‘ Remember your Creator ” now; love the 
Sabbath School; honor your parents, aud rest as- 
sured if you do, happy angels will (when you are 
done with earth,) take you to heaven; for Jesus 
says, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 


heaven.” Louisa. 
Charleston, Dec. 16th, 1839. 




















EDITORIAL. 


PROVERBS.--No. 1. 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

Do you know what a proverb is? If you do not, I 
dare say you have often heard proverbs, and repeat- 
ed them yourself. Did you never say, or hear anoth- 
er say, “* Pride must have a full;” ‘“ Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way;” “ It isa good thing to have two 
strings to one’s bow,” &c. Well, these are proverbs. 
A proverb is a truth expressed in few and striking 
words. The person who uttered it for the first time, 
stated the result of what he had seen in a great many 
instances. Afterwards the person to whom he-made 
the remark, being struck with its truth, repeated it to 
some one else, and so it passed from one person to 
another, till it was universally known, and every 
body saw it to be true, and then it became a proverb. 

{ am going to explain to you the meaning of some 

coimmon proverbs, and show you how they are true. 
And suppose we begin with one of those which I 
have named above; “* Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” 
How do you think any person happened to say 
that?) Why,I suppose he had observed some instance 
in which another person had accomplished some- 
thing on which his inclination was strongly fixed; 
but which was very difficult, by dint of great labor 
and exertion. Or perhaps he had observed that a 
person who complains much of the difficulty of doing 
a thing for another, finds it very easy,,as soon as he 
wants to do it for himself. In this last mode of its 
application, it has a great deal to do with children. 

For instance, I have heard a boy, when he was re- 
quested by his mother to shovel a path in the snow, 
declare that he could not possibly do it; that it tired 
his arms to shovel; that he was already tired “ almost 
to death,” &c. &c.; astring of excuses ten times 
longer than the path in question. Presently, some of 
his school-fellows call for his aid in buitding a snow 














man or a snow house. Instead of being tired to 
‘death, he is now as fresh as a lark. With a spark- 
ling eye and a glowing cheek he runs back and forth, 
carrying the loads of snow, and adding now to this 
part and now to that, till the structure is complete— 
without one thought of being tired. ‘Fhe reason is, 
that he had a will in the latter case, and not in the 
former. 

** Maria, can you hem this side for me,” says a 
mother to her daughter; “ I want to finish this piece of 
work to day,and shall hardly have time without help.” 

Maria complies perhaps, but reluctantly and sullen- 
ly; fretting all the time at every knot in the thread, 
or any other slight difficulty she may meet with. If 
she has the same amount of work to do for her doll, 
it is a very different affair. She is all eagerness and 
willingness. 

But you may say, “Itis natural that I should feel 
more interest in my amusements, than in work.” 
Very true. It is natural. It is quite natural and 
proper that you should find more pleasure in making 
a snow house than in shovelling a path; and that you 
should like better to work all day, very hard, in 
building a rabbit house, or digging your own little 
garden, than in clearing up the yard, or pulling up 
weeds from your father’s onion beds. The question 
is, whether you ought not to endeavor to overcome 
your unwillingness in the latter case, and to do pleas- 
antly whatever your father or mother wishes you to 
do. It would be a very good rule, when they request 
you to do something, and you are about to interpose 
an objection, if you should ask yourself, ‘* Could I not 
find a way to do this, if I had a will.” 

I shall say more to you about the other application 
of this proverb next week. L. 


Communicated for the Youth*s Companion. 


LETTER FROM A GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


My dear Grandpapa,— Mother says I am two years 
old to-day. I don’t know what she means; but I love 
you dearly, and I want to tell you something. Yes- 
terday my father found a little bird lying on the snow, 
on his back. He was too cold—so mother warmed 
him in her hands and neck, and then he got well, and 
hopped all about the carpet. She gave him some 
crumbs; but he didn’t like to eat his breakfast. He 
was afraid of my mother. When it grew warmer, 
she opened the window and let him fly away, and I 
didn’t see him again. 

Grandpa, mother tells me a story sometimes. She 
says God lives up in the sky, and sees Mary. I 
looked up there, but I couldn’t see Him, I only saw 
the great big moon, and the moon’s little babies. 
Mother told me that if I was good, when God was 
ready, he would let me come and live withhim. She 
says a great many little Mary’s have gone to live 
with him. I wantto see him too, and I asked my 
mother if God wouldn’t be ready pretly soon to let me 
come; and she cried. What did my mother cry for, 
Grandpa? 

My mother says once she was a little bit of a girl 
like Mary, and you was her father. I wish mother 
wasn’t a big lady now, ’cause I want somebody to 
play with. My dolly won’t say anything, and my 
horse tumbles over, and I am most tired playing with 
my blocks; and mother has to sew on my clothes, 
and she can’t play much. I should like to have all 
my little cousins come and live here, and you and 
Grandma. I wouldn’t make a noise to make your 
head ache. 

I am glad you gave me those little books. I will 
kiss you three times when I come to Boston. Good- 
bye, Grandpa. I don’t know what to say now, only I 
love you and Grandma, and the grey pussy down in 
the kitchen. Your affectionate little Mary. 


to wake up, for the fog was still thick, and the drops 
stood on the leaves. Every once in a few minutes 
they would say, ‘* Mother, don’t you think it will 
clear off? Father, won’t it be pleasant by and by? 
There, it does not rain now.”? But nine o’clock 
came. ‘The fog was thicker, the drops larger; they 
spattered against the window faster and faster, till at 
length the rain poured down in a drenching shower. 
This was too much. Mary put up her little lip and 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. Charles began to 
kick the leg of the table, and declared “it always 
rained when he wanted to go anywhere; he might 
have known it would.” 

In a few minutes, however, the rain drops again 
fell slowly—they did not spatter on the window any 
more; the dark clouds began to break, and the wind 
drove them about like smoke; a long line of faint 
sunshine streamed ‘across the carpet. It dried up 
Mary’s tears, chased away the angry spirit from 
Charles’ breast, and would have made them both per- 
fectly happy, had they not felt a little ashamed of 
themselves. As it was, they danced about the room, 
and told their mother a dozen times, ‘ It has cleared 
off.” Every thing was brought into the parlor, to be 
ready for a start the instant the stage appeared. She 
tried to check their extravagant joy,.but it was of no 
use; they were “sure it would clear off.” The cloak 
struck ten. The faint sunlight faded from the car- 
pet, the fog crept over the old apple tree once more, 
the heavy, dark clouds closed in, the drops began soon 
~ fall, and when the stage rolled by it was raining 
ast. 

This disappointment was more than they could 
bear. Mary had a second fit of crying, and Charles 
was sent to his room to stay until he was.in better 
humor. 

It rained until after dinner, then it began to grow 
brighter once more. When the children came into 
the parlor good-natured, their mother took them to 
the window. ‘They watched the mist roll away like 
smoke; now and then the sun peeped out bright from 
the huge gray clouds, which the wind sent seudding 
over the sky like piles of mountains; and the light 
and shade danced about on the wet earth, as if they 
were playing catcher. 

“¢ Cloud and sunshine, my children. So it is with 
this life. If it was always bright and pleasant here, 
and we should have everything we want, we should 
forget all about that pleasant land where no cloud 
ever comes. You must meet with a great many dis- 
appointments, if you live; some will come almost 
every day. God sends them, that we may not forget 
him, or forget to prepare for another world. 

‘* When you fret and are angry, because you meet 
with disappointments, remember, my children, that 
God sends them. You cannot live here without them. 
If you bear them as you ought, they will prepare you 
for that home where there is no sorrow, no storms, no 
disappointments. God lives there, and those who 
would live with him must prepare for it here.” 

[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 


—— ee 
Children Teaching Grandparents. 


Rev. Mr. Pinney, who recently visited a Mission- 
ary station at Sierra Leone, Africa, states that the 
Sabbath School was kept for adults, and frequently it 
happened that fathers, mothers, or even grandparents 
were taught by their own children. The instruction 
is of course made as simple as possible, and it sound- 
ed quite singular sometimes to hear a little boy ad- 
dress gray hairs with the catechetical question, ‘* My 
child, can you tell me who made you?” 


A Swepisu Peasant spoke contemptuously of the 
King, saying—*“ I don’t care a fig for Bernadotte.” 
The peasant was arrested, and under an ancient law 
of the kingdom, condemned to death. The King im- 
mediately pardoned the peasant, and ordered the law 
to be repealed. ‘ But,” snid the King to the Judge, 
** T do not like to be insulted, and therefore I cannot 
let this man pass off without some punishment; you 
will therefore please to go to his house and say to him 
in my name—Since you don’t care a fig for Berna- 
dotte, Bernadotte don’t care a fig for you.” 











VARIETY. 
The Rainy Day. 

Charles and Mary had the promise of aride. The 
first thing Mary did, when she woke on the morning 
of the day, was to peep under: her window curtains. 
The fog was so thick she could scarcely see the old 
apple tree at the foot of the yard. She thought it 
was not sunrise, so she nestled back into bed again, 
to dream of pleasures yet to come. 

At breakfast-time it was no better. The children 




















climbed up in chairs, and stood anxiously looking out 
ofthe window. They thought the sun had forgotten 











POETRY. 








THE CHILD IN HEAVEN. 
A little child who loves to pray, 
And read his Bible, too, 
Shall rise above the sky, one day, 
And sing as angels do: 
Shall live in heaven, that world above, 
Where all is joy, and peace, and love. 
Look up, dear children, see that star, 
Which shines so: brightly there ; 
But you shall brighter shine, by far, 
hen in that world so fair ; 
A harp of gold you each shall have, 
And sing the power of Christ to save. 
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